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or. privacy, the front wall, with its elaborate doorway, is but the outer side of the yard or enclosure inside which the house itself is built. When this is the case, the ceremony already alluded to,1 relative to putting up the chief door frame of a new house, is performed, not in connection with this entrance, but in connection with that of the dwelling proper.
In good houses the open space, into which visitors first enter, is paved with brick, or laid over with smooth polished plaster, or the earth is left just as it is. Around it is a verandah upon which the rooms of the dwelling open out. The four points of the compass are strictly considered in arranging the rooms. The kitchen should always be on the south side and should run the whole width of the building. This is the most sacred part of the whole house, and persons of a lower caste than the household are never allowed to enter it. This rule is observed, even in the case of the poorest and meanest dwelling, if it should be that of a high caste man. The kitchen is partly a cooking place, partly chapel, and partly dining room. I have seen the inside of many native houses, but I have never been allowed to cast even a glance into this sacred room. If a house has an upper storey, it is probably built over the front portion, never over the kitchen. But except in the Presidency cities and other large towns, houses have, as a rule, no upper storey at all. In an ordinary house, no part of the roof must be higher than that of the kitchen, for to thus throw that sacred chamber into the shade would be decidedly irregular. Where, however, there is an upper storey to any portion of the house, it must be higher than the kitchen. In this connection a case may be mentioned which illustrates this point. A well-to-do native gentleman of my acquaintance built a
i Ante, p. 11.